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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


“More than most professions,” wrote General 
Douglas MacArthur in his last report as Chief 
of Staff, “the military is forced to depend upon 
intelligent interpretation of the past for sign- 
posts charting the future. Devoid of opportu- 
nity, in peace, for self-instruction through aec- 
tual practice of his profession, the soldier makes 
maximum use of historical record in assuring 
the readiness of himself and his command to 
function efficiently in emergency. The facts 
derived from historical analysis he applies to 
conditions of the present and the proximate fu- 
ture, thus developing a synthesis of appropriate 
method, organization, and doctrine.” 

The War Department has not underestimated 
the significance of the facts emphasized by Gen- 
eral MacArthur; systematic plans have been 
made to record a full account of military his- 
tory when the necessary documents become 
available. In the Navy Department Professor 
8. E. Morison, the eminent Harvard historian 
who sailed the course of Columbus’s voyages in 
preparation for writing “Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea,” has been commissioned to write a history 


By 
SCHUYLER HOSLETT 


HISTORIAN, WAR DEPARTMENT, KAN- 
SAS CITY QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 


of naval operations. In Great Britain, one re- 
sponsibility of the Committe of Imperial De- 
fense has been since 1904 the preparation of 
histories of military operations. 

The writing of military histories is a well- 
established profession, but out of the current 
conflict has developed a new kind of Historical 
record. For the first time in the experience 
of the United States, 4 concerted effort is being 
made to record administrative as well as mili- 
tary events as they occur in the course of a war. 
Currently this endeavor follows two main lines: 
(1) the collection and presentation of pertinent 
source materials on war administration supple- 
mented with the compilers’ explanatory notes, 
and (2) the preparation of reports and histories 
summarizing and analyzing administrative de- 
velopments. These records not only will cover 
the development of the vast administrative ma- 
chine necessary to direct and supply the armed 
forces, but will also record the origins, purpose, 
development, problems, and achievements of 
civil agencies. 

In March, 1942, the President recognized the 
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need for an adequate record of war administra- 
tion to preserve, as he said, “for those who come 
after us an accurate and objective account of 
our present experience.” Following a sugges- 
tion of the President to the director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, a Committee on Reeords of 
War Administration! representing the learned 
societies and government agencies was appointed 
Either 


at the instigation of this committee, or in ac- 


to provide further stimulus to the idea. 


cordance with its objectives, a number of agen- 
cies and departments have undertaken records- 
projects and others are now planning more or 
less extensive programs. Among those actively 
engaged in such work are the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, Office of Strategie Ser- 
National Housing Authority, Office of 
Civilian Defense, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, War Relocation Authority, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, Board of Economie War- 
fare, Department of Agriculture, State Depart- 


vices, 


ment, Navy Department, and War Department. 

Of the history-and-records program as now 
being conducted, the War Department’s his- 
torical project is probably the most extensive. 
On July 15, 1942, the Adjutant General directed 
the commanding General of the Army Ground 
Forces, Army Air Forces, and Army Service 
Forces (then the Services of Supply) to ap- 
point historical officers and such assistants as 
necessary “to insure complete coverage of ad- 
ministrative events of historical significance.” 
Co-ordination of all War Department historical 
work is carried on by the Historical Section of 
the Army War College. In a memorandum of 
August 4, 1942, Brigadier General Oliver L. 
Spaulding, chief of the section, indicated that 
the histories would show the chronological or- 
ganizational development of major bureaus and 
offices and their subdivisions, with reasons for 
changes and the results accomplished. The 
highest value of such narratives was concisely 
summarized by General Spaulding: “This record 
should deal not only with what these offices did 
but how they performed their duties. An under- 
standing is needed of the way in which sig- 
nificant administrative problems were met.” To 
be valuable for the future, these histories must 


1 Waldo Leland, president of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, is chairman of the com- 
mittee; Pendleton Herring, Harvard University, is 
executive secretary and chief of its research staff. 
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Because 
the historian writing an account contemporane- 
ously with the events described has access to 
the policy-makers, his conclusions as to how and 
why should be more significant than those based 
upon documentary sources alone and written 
long after the events have transpired. 

The value of administrative accounts can be 
illustrated by an example drawn from the field 
service of the Quartermaster Corps. Although 
the principal function of the Quartermaster 
Corps is to feed, clothe, and equip the Army, 
one of its subsidiary functions is the disposal 
of personal effects of military and civilian per- 
sonnel serving beyond the continental limits of 
the United States who are deceased, “missing,” 
or “missing in action.” At Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl, the Quartermaster Corps has a central 
Army Effects Bureau which receives this prop- 
erty and makes disposition to persons entitled 
to receive it.2 Although a similar bureau was 
located at Hoboken, New Jersey, during World 
War I, the Effects Quartermaster appointed in 
1942 to establish the new bureau had little his- 
torical information to aid him in planning the 
necessary organization, methods, and procedure. 
He had some data on the procedure used at 
Hoboken; however, this insufficiently indicated 
why this particular procedure was followed, 
what experimentation had taken place in devel- 
oping it, or what special problems influenced 
its final form. It is at once apparent that, in 
satisfying the legal requirements and Army 
Regulations, in safeguarding the interest of the 
government, in carrying on expeditious admin- 
istration, and in dealing understandingly with 
the public regarding a subject which involves 
the deepest human emotions, a full record of 
previous experience would have been extremely 
valuable. Of course, there were complete files 
of correspondence, orders, and memoranda of 
the earlier bureau, but these were stored in 
Washington. Even were they at hand, no war- 
time administrator has time to sift significant 
facts from voluminous records. 

We have arrived at a point in the history of 
the world where we are no longer safe in assum- 


2 This bureau also receives, stores, and disposes 
of lost baggage received from overseas forces, per- 
sonal property left at camps and stations by mili- 
tary personnel upon departure for overseas, and 
government and personal property left on common 
carriers in transit within the United States. 


point up the reasons behind decisions. 
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ing that this is America’s last war. To insure 
that a future Effects Quartermaster is aided 
by the experience now being accumulated, there 
will be included in one of the administrative his- 
tories now being written a section devoted to 
the Army Effects Bureau which will attempt to 
explain fully such subjects as its purpose and 
chronological functional development; the devel- 
opment of the operational procedure used for 
each type of case handled; selected case studies 
illustrating types of situations that may occur; 
relations of the bureau with other organizations 
such as the Adjutant General’s Office (which 
furnishes the casualty reports), commanding 
generals in the field, ports at which effects are 
received, and others; problems of office and 


Bwemt@... 
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warehouse management; and finally a digest of 
significant facts derived from experience under 
the heading “Recommendations for the Future.” 

Through the perusal of comprehensive mili- 
tary and administrative histories currently being 
prepared or to be written from the records now 
under compilation, the future military officer 
should gain the kind of information necessary 
for training and intelligent participation in 
military activities, the future civil administrator 
should seeure better insight into the problems 
encountered and met in World War II, and the 
interested layman may more intelligently under- 
stand, evaluate, and criticize the military and 
the administrative program of his government 
in the war. 





THE AATC AND THE NSC CO-OPERATE 
TO PROMOTE SAFETY EDUCATION 
Ir was recently reported that, since Pearl 

Harbor, deaths from accidents on the home 

front have outnumbered four to one the “killed 

in action” among our armed forces. This tragic 
comparison gives new and forcible emphasis to 
the paramount importance of safety education 
in schools, colleges, and adult-education classes. 

Of special significance is the announcement that 

the American Association of Teachers Colleges 

and the National Safety Council have joined in 

a determined effort to insure an effective recog- 

nition of this need in the programs of the agen- 

cies and institutions for the edueation of teach- 
ers. During the past summer, fifty colleges ¢o- 
operated in a preliminary study of the problem, 
and plans are now under way to enlist all mem- 
ber colleges of the AATC in the movement. 
Ned H. Dearborn, former dean of general 
education, New York University, now executive 
vice-president of the National Safety Council, 
has been collaborating with Roy L. West, presi- 

dent, State Teachers College (Trenton, N. J.), 

and Charles W. Hunt, president, State Teachers 

College (Oneonta, N. Y.), respectively president 

and secretary, AATC, in directing the co-opera- 

tive undertaking. Albert L. Rowland, president, 

State Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), is 

chairman of the AATC’s Committee on Stand- 





ards and Surveys, which appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to plan and supervise the necessary in- 
vestigations. Of this sub-committee, Paul V. 
Sangren, president, Western Michigan College 
of Education (Kalamazoo), is chairman; other 
members are Frank E. Baker, president, State 
Teachers College (Milwaukee), and Marion Tel- 
ford, director, School and College Division, 
NSC. 

The heavy toll of death from accidents, espe- 
cially in war industries, in comparison with the 
death toll on the battle fronts does not in the 
least minimize the seriousness of the latter losses. 
Nor should the fact that the “killed in action” 
among the American forces during the entire 19 
months of World War I were approximately 
double the number of similar casualties during 
the first 19 months of World War II lessen our 
concern for the difficulties and dangers attending 
the present conflict. “Our casualties were light” 
in this or that successful engagement may be 
gratifying news to the general public and is cer- 
tainly a highly deserved tribute to the command- 
ing officers. But it does not abate by a single 
iota the tragedy of those who later learn that a 
son or a brother or a father was among the slain. 

The prevention of accidents on the home front 
will speed the hour of victory on the battle 
fronts—after which a major task of education 
will be both the prevention of accidents and the 
prevention of wars on all fronts.—W. C. B. 
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POLICIES ANNOUNCED BY THE NEA 
COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENSE 
OF DEMOCRACY 
Committee of the National 
Commission the Democracy 
through Education met, September 11-12. In 
addition to laying specifie plans for the year’s 
work, the committee adopted five statements 
of principles which bear on important current 


THE Executive 


for Defense of 


issues. 

I. The welfare of our country demands that 
American teachers shall serve the children in their 
charge honestly and fearlessly. Only in this way 
will the best interests of our democracy be fur- 
seek to defend the 
(1) against 


thered. The commission will 
schools and the teaching profession: 
unjust dismissals of school personnel; (2) against 
restrictions upon the political freedom of teachers, 
their right to teach the truth, and their right to 
organize and function in professional associations ; 
(3) against the domination or control of education 
by any group, whether political, religious, social, 
racial, or economic; and (4) against the intrusion 
of partisan propaganda into the courses of study. 

II... . It is imperative . . . that education be 
considered at the peace table and that means be 
devised to foster and encourage over a long period 
of years, the free, honest, and unbiased training 
of the masses of the world. A permanent organi- 
zation must be established for the encouragement 
of world-wide education, for the international ex- 
change of educational ideas, methods, and objectives, 
and for the protection of schools from propaganda 
and political control. 

III. There is an alarming increase in child labor 
in the United States. Last spring over two million 
children from 12 to 17 years of age were working 
instead This fall a much 
greater number of withdrawals is indicated. The 
number of children out of school because of legally 
issued work permits has increased 450 per cent since 
1940. Also there are numerous indications of illegal 
employment of children and lax enforcement of 
Thousands of school chil- 


of attending school. 


school-attendance laws. 
dren are working after school hours without neces- 
sary protection as to length of hours and working 
conditions. The commission wishes to call attention 
to these conditions and to urge: (1) that child labor 
and school-attendance laws be strictly enforced; (2) 
that vigorous efforts be made to correct defects and 
to raise low standards in existing child-labor laws, 
and to prevent the weakening of present laws by 
amendment; (3) that the gravity of the situation 
be presented to parents, public officials, and the 


publie in general. 
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IV. In view of the national increase in juvenile 
delinquency the commission calls to publie attention 
the frequently unrecognized fact that adequate, 
competently staffed schools constitute the most im- 
portant and effective agencies for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. In spite of efforts in other 
directions this problem cannot be met adequately 
until the following standards are maintained in 
every state: (1) well-prepared and adequately com- 
pensated teachers in sufficient numbers to give per- 
sonal study and attention to every child; (2) full 
school terms for all children up to 18 years of age; 
(3) school courses adapted to the abilities and in- 
terests of all children; special instruction and gui- 
dance for atypical children; (4) well-equipped, 
properly located, and fully utilized school build- 
ings; (5) adequate school-attendance laws adminis- 
tered by trained social workers; (6) co-operation 
between schools and social-service agencies of every 
community. 

V. The commission favors an American White 
Paper on Education, with plans for much needed 
changes and higher standards in public education. 
The war has revealed our educational needs and 
weakness and its economic and social problems have 
emphasized the necessity for immediate improve- 
ment in the education of the masses of our people. 


TEACHERS URGED TO SUPPORT THE 
PRICE-CONTROL PROGRAM 

THE wartime stake of teachers in the price- 
control program has been emphasized in a recent 
statement by J. Cecil Parker, new chief of the 
Edueational Services Branch of the OPA. Dr. 
Parker, who succeeded Walter D. Cocking, now 
managing editor of The School Executive, Sep- 
tember 1, says in part: 

During the war emergency, teachers and school 
administrators are recognizing that holding the line 
on prices is essential to the maintenance of their 
own living standards and to the economic welfare 
of all civilians on the home front. ... 

According to the Research Division of the NEA 
and the U. 8S. Office of Education, the average salary 
of teachers, supervisors, and principals throughout 
the country has risen from $1,441 in 1939-40 to 
$1,550 in 1942-43, an increase of 7.5 per cent. 
According to figures from the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covering the months comparable 
to the school year, the cost of living has jumped 
from an average index of 100 for 1939-40 to 121 
for 1942-43, a rise of 21 per cent. The lag of 


teachers’ salaries behind the cost of living repre- 
sents ‘‘a hidden salary cut’’ of about 11 per cent 
since 1939-40. ... 
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The percentage reduction in the real incomes of 
teachers becomes even more significant when ex- 
pressed in dollar values. The NEA reports that ex- 
penditures for instructional-staff salaries in Amer- 
ican schools totaled $1,314,000,000 in 1939-40. If 
we adjust this figure upward to include estimated 
salary increases since then, and apply ‘‘the hidden 
salary cut’’ of 11 per cent to the estimated salary 
total for 1942-43, we find that the total purchasing 
power of teachers is about $155,000,000 (1942-43 
dollars) less than in 1939-40. ‘‘The hidden salary 
cut’’ per teacher amounts to some $170. 

Between August, 1939, and July, 1943, figures 
from the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statisties show that 
the cost of living (all items) has increased 26 per 
cent; food prices were up 49 per cent; clothing 
prices, 28 per cent; and rent, 3.5 per cent. Yet, 
through their combined efforts, the Congress, the 
President, the OPA and other government agencies, 
and the public have succeeded in stabilizing living 
costs during the past 12 months. In recent months 
they have also effected reductions in the cost of 
living and the prices of certain basic foods. These 
efforts must be continued. 

In our nation’s effort to stabilize wartime prices, 
it is worth while to compare the records of World 
Wars I and II. Between August, 1939, and July, 
1943, the cost of living increased 26 per cent. Dur- 
ing the comparable period of World War I, the cost 
of living rose 47 per cent. 

By vigorous support of price control and other 
necessary wartime economic measures, teachers can 
protect the purchasing power of their present sal- 
aries and savings. They can contribute to the 
health, strength, and well-being of all children, 
youth, and adults who as civilians are doing their 
part toward winning the war and making the peace 
secure. They can provide a stable economic basis 
for American education during both the war and 
the postwar periods. 


THE CAA OFFERS PRE-FLIGHT EX- 
AMINATIONS FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 

ScHOOL AND Soctety has received from Bruce 
Uthus, director, Pre-Flight Aeronautics Pro- 
gram, Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
following statement : 
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Secondary-school students of pre-flight aero- 
nauties had their first opportunities to take the 
CAA examinations on aeronautical knowledge in 
January and May-June, 1943. Thousands of boys 
and girls qualified for a Certificate of Aeronautieal 
Knowledge as a result of passing one or more 
sections of the examination. Arrangements have 
now been completed to examine students who have 
prepared themselves since June, and to re-examine 
students who failed one or more sections of the 
examination in June. These examinations may be 
given in the local high schools before October 30, 
1943. Future examinations or re-examinations will 
be offered regularly in January, May-June, and 
September of each year, as previously announced. 

The requirement that applications were to be sub- 
mitted not later than thirty days preceding the date 
on which the examination is to be given has been re- 
vised so that fifteen days is the minimum number 
of days required between the filing of the applica- 
tion and the date of the giving of the examination. 
The examinations are administered by the CAA, 
Examination Unit, Reference A-322, General In- 
spection Division, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH UNIVER- 
SITIES COMPARED 


A BRIEF but striking comparison of higher 
education in Britain with higher education in 
the United States was made by Sir Ernest 
Simon in a report to the Court of Governors 
of the University of Manchester regarding his 
observations during a recent series of visits to 
American universities. An editorial in The 
Journal of Education (London) for September 
quotes from the report as follows: 

{American colleges and universities] had 
in 1937-38 a million students and 100,000 whole- 
time staff members. We had in Britain 50,000 stu- 
dents. With a population three times as large as 
ours, America had twice as many university teachers 
as we had students. . . . In 1937-38 the total ex- 
penditure on American universities was fifteen 
times greater than ours. Allowing for the fact that 
the population is three times greater than ours, the 
ratio of expenditure per 1,000 of population is five 
to one. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND LAWRENCE M. SraviG, pastor, 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Northfield (Minn.), 


has succeeded Clemens M. Granskou as presi- 
dent, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
The appointment of Dr. Granskou as president, 
St. Olaf College (Northfield), was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, June 5. 














CLARK G. 


classical languages, Northwestern University, 
has been named president, Ripon (Wise.) Col- 


lege. 


J. 1. Ripper, professor of education, Alabama 
College (Montevallo), has been appointed presi- 
dent, Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Harry L. Dinuin has been appointed to the 
Linfield College (MeMinnville, 
William C. Everson, 
resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 


presidency of 


Ore.), to succeed whose 


CIETY, February 20. 


Emory Linpquist, acting president, has been 
named to the presidency of Bethany College, 


Lindsborg, Kans. 

S. C. Eastvo.p has been appointed president, 
Pacific Lutheran College, Everett, Wash. 

Ina D. VAYHINGER, Whose appointment as act- 
ing president, Cedarville (Ohio) College, was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, October 31, 
1942, has been named to the presidency. 

W. S. GAMERTSFELDER, dean, College of Arts 
(Athens), has 

Dr. Gamerts- 


and Sciences, Ohio University 
been appointed acting president. 
felder will serve until a suecessor to Herman G. 
in 
ScnHooL AND Society, August 14, ean be found. 


James, whose resignation was announced 


THE REVEREND FRANK A. CALHOUN, pastor, 
Pulaski (Tenn.) Methodist Church, has been ap- 
pointed acting president, Martin College, Pu- 


laski. 


Tuomas A. GONSER, since 1924 assistant to 
Franklyn B. Snyder, president, Northwestern 
University, has been appointed vice-president in 


charge of development and public relations. 
LesLit P. Harpy, director of adult education, 

University of Akron, has been appointed assist- 

ant to the president, Hezzleton E. Simmons. 


Ray PALMER 
BAKER have been appointed to the newly created 


Matruew A. HunTeER and 
posts of dean of the faculty and dean of stu- 
dents, respectively, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. 

Ropert HeERNRIED, former director of musie, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, has been 
appointed director of the department of musie, 
St. Francis College, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Locan Wi.son, head of the department of 
sociology, College of Arts and Sciences, Tulane 
University, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of sociology, University of Kentucky, 
for the fall quarter. 

JosepH A. Branpt, president, University of 
Oklahoma, has been appointed director, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Rollins Hemens, who 
has been associated with the Press for the past 
twenty years, has been named assistant director. 


Hiram W. Epwarps, associate professor of 
physics, University of California (Los Angeles), 
has been appointed acting director of admissions 
for the balance of the academic year, to replace 
Merton E. Hill, who is on leave of absence as 
educational adviser for the Ninth Corps Area. 


GrorGE F, McDovuGat.t, president, Huron (S. 
D.) College, has sent a complete list of members 
of the staff to AND Society: F. J. 
Plachy, dean of the college; Luella J. Hottman, 
dean of women and instructor in publie-school 
art; Ella MeIntire, librarian; Ernest Anderson, 
instructor in mathematies; Noble Gantvoort, as- 
sistant professor of mathematies; Grace B. Fin- 
ley, instruetor in piano and theoretical music; 
Mrs. 


chemistry; Raymond Greb, professor of biology ; 
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Raymond Greb, associate professor of 


Henry Hottman, assistant professor of history 
and political science; Hazel Lincoln, assistant 
professor of business subjects; Cornelius Plant- 
inga, professor of religion and philosophy; Else 
M. Saleski, professor of modern languages; 
Anna L. Smeland, assistant professor of educa- 
tion; Miriam C. Speirs, instructor in English; 
Leo Spurrier, professor of economies and busi- 
ness administration; Lillian Thorson, assistant 
professor of speech; Loftus H. Ward, director, 
School of Music; and Mrs. Corwin Wells, ecol- 
lege nurse and instructor in physical education 
for women. 


Esig JEvons, former executive secretary, Pi 
Lambda Theta, has accepted a “position on the 
faculty of Monmouth (Ill.) College.” Dorothy 
Pearson has sueceeded Miss Jevons. 


New York UNIVERSITY announces the follow- 
ing changes in the teaching staff owing, in large 
part, to the effects of the war: Herbert Arthur 
Tonne, Francis James Brown, and Frank Syd- 
ney Lloyd, professors of education, have been 
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ziven leaves of absence for service with the gov- 
ernment. On leave for military service are: 
Charles Emile Benson and Philip Cox, profes- 
sors of edueation; Lester Wells Boardman and 
William Farma, assistant professors of eduea- 
tion; Roy Mitchell, assistant professor of dra- 
matie art; and Harold B. Schmidhauser, instrue- 
tor in education. Harold Stephenson Sloan has 
been appointed visiting professor of social stud- 
ies. Dorothy I. Mulgrave and Rhea Kay Board- 
man, assistant professors of education, have 
been promoted to associate professorships, and 
Kmma Louise Antz, instructor in philosophy, 
has been advanced to an assistant professorship 
of edueation. Daniel C. Knowlton, chairman of 
the department of social studies; Ambrose L. 
Suhrie, chairman of the department of higher 
education; and Rollin H. Tanner, professor of 
education and classics, have become professors 
emeriti. 

Donaup C, FULLER and JAMES A. KERR were 
recently appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomies and business education and instructor in 
English composition, respectively, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

CHARLES E. CiarkK, of Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute (Peoria, Ill.), has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of mathematics, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. Recent promotions at the univer- 
sity include those of D. R. MeMillan, Jr., asso- 
ciate professor of physics, M. C. Langhorn and 
H. W. Martin, associate professors of psychol- 
ogy, and A. C. Floyd, associate professor of 
missions, to professorships; W. B. Redmond 
and Howard M. Phillips, assistant professors 
of biology, and W. G. Workman, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, to associate professor- 
ships, and James H. Young, instructor in his- 
tory, to an assistant professorship. 

YVONNE Evise DECKER has been appointed 
associate professor, School of Fine Arts, Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Ga. 


THE following appointments have been an- 
nounced by Knox College (Galesburg, IIl.) : 
Alan R. Laursen, librarian, Illinois Wesleyan 
University (Bloomington), head librarian and 
associate professor of geography, to sueceed Jer- 
rold Orne, librarian, who is in service with the 
Navy; the Reverend Joseph Clare, former pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Chureh, Aurora 
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(Ill.), who taught mathematies during the past 


year in the Army Signal Corps, Chieago, in- 
structor in mathematics and physies, Army Air 
Forces Program; and John Black, instruetor in 


physies, AAFP. 


RaymMonp D. RuHEA, supervisor of publie- 
school music, Menominee (Mich.), has been ap 
pointed instructor in public-school musie, Lin- 
field College. 

M. O. Ross, president, Butler University (In- 
dianapolis), has sent to SCHOOL AND Society an 
announcement of the following changes in staff: 
Ross J. Griffeth, assistant professor of religion, 
and James H. Peeling, acting head of the de- 
partment of sociology, have been promoted to 
professorships; Franklin L. Burdette, assistant 
professor of history and political science, has 
been advanced to an associate professorship, 
and David M. Silver, instructor in the same de- 
partment, to an assistant professorship; Ardin 
E. Hays has been advanced from acting assist- 
ant professor of economics to the status of as- 
sistant professor; Edna D. Meshke, formerly 
visiting lecturer in the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed head of 
the department of economics to replace Kathryn 
J. Journey, resigned, and Grace Whitesell, of 
Otterbein College (Westerville, Ohio), has been 
named assistant professor in the same ,depart- 
ment; and Paul H. Horton, formerly of Ohio 
State University, has been appointed instructor 


in sociology. 


THE staff of the Sullivan Memorial Library, 
Temple University (Philadelphia), has under- 
gone the following changes, according to an 
announcement sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
by Emily Danton, acting librarian: Helen M. 
Humphreville has been appointed assistant bus- 
iness librarian and M. Winifred Potts, secretary 
to the librarian. Charles L. Katz, reference li- 
brarian, has been given leave of absence for 
service with the Army Ordnance Department; 
Norris Bleyhl, assistant business librarian, for 
active duty in the Army; and Olive I. Webb, 
assistant circulation librarian, to accept a com- 
mission in the WAVES. Russell Trudell, assist- 
ant reference librarian, has resigned to accept 
a post on the staff of the New York Publie Li- 
brary, and Alice H. Palo, to accept a post at the 
University of Cineinnati. 
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B. L. Dopps, associate professor of education, 
Purdue University, “has been relieved of all 
campus duties to study the problem of high- 
school youth at work in industry during the 
His time will be divided be- 
tween visiting high schools, actual inspection of 


present emergency. 


youth at work, and conferences with personnel 
This item has been sent to SCHOOL 
AND Society by F. B. Knight, director of the 
university’s division of education and applied 


managers.” 


psychology, who adds: “The division . Was 
the host of a joint Industry-School Conference 
in September. Representatives of industries 
employing youth and school ofiicials of highly 
industrialized cities conferred together on the 
problem of using high-school youth in war in- 
dustries. A 14-point set of resolutions was the 
result of the conference.” 

THE following officers were elected at the 51st 
annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, September 2: Gardner Murphy, 
chairman of the department of psychology, City 
(New York), president; Willard C. 
Olson, director of research in child develop- 
ment, University of Michigan (re-elected), sec- 
retary; Willard L. Valentine, chairman, depart- 


College 


ment of psychology, Northwestern University 
(re-elected), treasurer and business manager of 
publications; and Lieutenant-Commander C. M. 
Louttit, U.S.N.R., and Donald G. Marquis, 
chairman, department of psychology, Yale Uni- 
versity, to membership on the couneil. 

EpwarpD BANE Ropsert, dean, College of Edu- 
cation, Louisiana State University, has been 
named to the Executive Committee, Southern 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Lonzo JONES, dean and director of student 


personnel services, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College (Warrensburg), has _ been 


granted a nine-month leave of absence “to serve 
as functional leader in the Collaboration Center 
for the Study of Child Growth and Develop- 
ment, sponsored by the Commission on Teacher 
Education and centered at the University of 
Chicago. A part of the year’s work will involve 
the preparation of a report for the AATC by 
five representatives of the teachers colleges 
whose leaves of absence have been sponsored by 
the A ALG.’ 


WituiamM T. Fontaine, professor of history 
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and philosophy, Southern University (Seotland- 
ville, La.), has been given leave of absence for 
the first semester of the present academic year 
to accept a fellowship awarded him by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 


ALLAN NEvins, DeWitt Clinton professor of 
American history, Columbia University, has 
been appointed special OWI representative in 
New Zealand. The appointment is temporary, 
since Dr. Nevins must resume his duties at the 
university in February. 

GILBERT CHASE, supervisor of music, NBC 
Inter-American University of the Air, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Pan American 
Union to serve as consultant in the music 
division. 

LuTHER B. Ropinson, principal, West Lenoir 
(N. C.) elementary school, has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Caldwell County (N. 
C.), to sueeeed C. M. Abernethy, whose resigna- 
tion was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Octo- 
ber 2. 

A. Partey Bates, principal, Weber County 
(Utah) High Sehool, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the county’s schools to sueceed Wil- 
liam P. Miller, who has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Ogden High School. Roy C. Met- 
ealf, former principal, North Ogden Junior 
High School, succeeds Mr. Bates. 


Homer W. ANDERSON, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools, St. Louis, who for the past year 
has served as director of the Education Section, 
War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, has been appointed acting superintendent 
of schools, a new post created at Newton 
(Mass.), to serve during the period of appoint- 
ment of the superintendent, Julius E. Warren, 
as commissioner of education for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. The decision on the 
part of the Newton School Committee to grant 
Mr. Warren a leave of absence was reported in 
ScHOooL AND Society, October 2. 


Rotanp J. CARPENTER, superintendent of 
schools, Presque Isle (Me.), has been elected to 
the superintendency, Bangor, Me. 


Ray Bysork, principal, Ogden (Utah) High 
School, has succeeded Payne Templeton as su- 
perintendent of schools, Helena, Mont. Mr. 
Templeton has been given leave of absence for 
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service as a captain in the Army Specialist 
Reserves. 

Martie M. Carter and OuGa L. LoMMEN, asso- 
ciate supervisors of education, New York State 
Education Department, have resigned. Miss 
Carter has been in charge of sight-saving courses 
since 1931; Miss Lommen, in charge of classes 
for crippled children for the same period. 


Recent Deaths 


E.LLioTr SMITH, professor of astronomy and 
director of the observatory, University of Cin- 
cinnati, who had been in ill health for several 
years, was found hanging from the telescope 
mounting at the observatory, September 29. 
Dr. Smith, who was sixty-eight years old at the 
time of his death, had served as assistant astron- 
omer (1902-03), University of Minnesota; as- 
sistant astronomer (1903-05), Lick Observa- 
tory; and assistant astronomer (1907-11), as- 
tronomer (since 1911), professor of astronomy 
(since 1929), and director of the observatory 
{since 1940), University of Cincinnati. 

Mito C. Burt, former president and treas- 
urer, Pennsylvania Military College (Chester, 
Pa.), died, September 30, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. Dr. Burt had taught chemistry at 
the college from 1898 until 1913, when he as- 
sumed the presidency, a post that he held until 
his retirement several years ago. 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER, former professor of 
sociology at the University of Berlin and the 
University of Frankfort, who cam to the 
United States in 1940 as a “refugee frum Hit- 
ler’s hatred,” died, September 30, at the age 
of seventy-nine years. Dr. Oppenheimer, who 
had lectured in universities in this country in 
earlier years, was well known for his books, 
“The State,” published in 1908, and “System of 
Sociology,” in four volumes, published from 
1922 to 1929. 

THE REVEREND Francis C. CAMPBELL, former 
president, Cathedral College (New York City), 
and pastor, St. Jerome’s Roman Catholic 
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Church (the Bronx), suecumbed to a heart at- 
tack, October 3, at the age of sixty-one years. 
Father Campbell had served in the presidency 
(1921-26) and at St. Jerome’s Church since the 
latter year. 

RicHARD THEODORE ELY, one of the founders 
of the American Economies Association, died, 
October 4, at the age of eighty-nine years. Dr. 
Ely, who was among the first to advocate com- 
munity ownership of natural resources, the en- 
ecouragement of Jabor unions, and the substitu- 
tion of “child education for child labor,’ had 
served as professor of political economy and 
head of the department (1881-92), the Johns 
Hopkins University; senior professor of eco- 
nomies (1892-1925) and honorary professor 
(since 1925), University of Wisconsin; honor- 
ary research professor of economies and di- 
rector, Institute of Economic Research (1925- 
37), Northwestern University; and honorary 
associate in economies (since 1937), Columbia 
University. 

Education in the Magazines 

THE October number of Soviet Russia Today 
contains two articles of especial interest to edu- 
cators: “Soviet School Children in the War,” 
a condensation by Anna Yelagina of a paper 
written by a Soviet teacher, and “Opening a 
University Window on Russia,” the, story of 
Cornell University’s pioneer the 
Soviet Union and its culture as told by one 
of the students, Ethel M. Tacke. 

Ernest R. Groves, professor of sociology, 
University of North Carolina, and his wife, 
Gladys Hoagland Groves, well-known writer in 
the field of sociology, have written an article, 
“Why Your Child Needs Sex Edueation,” that 
appears in the October issue of Look. The 
paper emphasizes the seriousness of this need 
and suggests that, if parents are unwilling to 
discuss the problems with their children, they 
should advise them to consult their teachers, 
“more and more of whom are being trained to 
handle [the question].” 


eourse on 


Shorter Papers... 





WANTED: A FRESH FACTUAL STUDY 
OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
As frontier educationists discuss the great 

need for the United States to take an active 


part in “re-educating” the enemy countries, and, 
indeed, as eminent educators are being formally 
and officially “indoctrinated” for this purpose, 
it may not be amiss for a layman to ask if edu- 











DRY 


cation does not have a somewhat greater obli- 
gation to do a few things constructively for the 
public schools of the home front. The educa- 
tional gamut is so wide, and points of view so 
stratified by the limited experiences of the 
thousand and one commentators, that to confine 
this great obligation to only one aspect of publie- 
school affairs is almost dangerous. Still, much 
would be accomplished if we attacked the prob- 
lem of school administration narrowed down to 
the specific needs of school government through 
the school board. And one of the most impor- 
tant contributions which could be made by men 
and women in higher education would be to 
study factually and report anew on the fune- 
tions and values of the unique institution of 
the American school board. 

Broadly speaking, as it might reach down to 
all the 427,000, more or fewer, of citizens serving 
on approximately 125,000 school boards, there 
is now no pertinent school-board literature avail- 
able significantly and effectively. The reasons 
for such a state of affairs are: 

1. Nearly all commentary for the past generation 
has been written professionally, from the point of 
view of the profession, and largely indoctrinated 
with the philosophy of building up the status of 
the superintendent, not for seriously utilizing or 
improving boards. 

2. A thoroughly vicious doctrine has been broadly 
circulated to the effect that, although we have the 
school board largely for the purpose of ‘‘ keeping 
the schools close to the people,’’ board members, 
since they come largely from the employer class, 
cannot possibly promote the ‘‘democratic American 
way of life.’’ A eareful study on a wide seale has 
definitely refuted this fallacy, which for more than 
twenty years has adversely ridden professional opin- 
ion. It will be years before the damage to co- 
operation between administrators and boards can be 
repaired. 

3. Such books and current commentary on public- 
school government as have been available have been 
chiefly for professional consumption. By and large, 
they have not reached down to the rank and file of 
school-board members. Moreover, much water has 
gone over the dam since many of the major works 
were written. Instance the events of the depression 
and war eras as they have influenced the schools 
and school government. 

4. To a shocking degree, the reliance on the pro- 
found knowledge and training of the school super- 
intendent to know all, be all, and do all in the 


publie schools has been misplaced. Often because 
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of this, administrators have been ousted. Basically, 
one grave difficulty is the vicious circle of poorly 
educated teachers and the poor compensations which 
cause them. This is now emphasized by the grave 
teacher-shortage and the thousands of closed schools 
and classes. 

5. Only through the co-operative action of numer- 
our boards banding together in associations large 
and small, has it been possible in very many areas 
to accomplish anything on the idea that school 
board and superintendent are a logical team, but 
that the board must be intelligently broken in to 
trot in double-harness. Oddly enough, the employ- 
ing board is beholden to its own employee to supply 
this vital informative service, often without avail. 

6. Finally, school boards, as shown by several 
recent Illinois and national surveys, have been kept, 
both deliberately and negligently, in the dark about 
their own work and responsibilities. This includes 
even a passing understanding of the great pressures 
now pushing on the publie schools and what the 
whole past generation in the fields of economies, 
polities, and social service really means. 


Even a glimpse into a large number of the 
better-known works which apply to school ad- 
ministration discloses great gaps in intelligent 
approach to the question as to whether or not, 
now that the battle for the reasonable inde- 
pendence of the superintendent has been won, 
the school board may be matured and come to 
its proper stature. 

One of the chief drawbacks to this maturity 
through literature is the fact that the principal 
school-board handbooks and texts in administra- 
tion are written to sell in every state of the 
country, and hence are not specific enough to 
be interesting or adequate under the laws of any 
one state. Doubtless, any board member would 
make great strides toward understanding ad- 
ministration if he would read any of these 
books. But to point to the necessity, school 
boards of Illinois for years have been asking for 
a book which applied to that state in particular. 
A second drawback is that the board member 
cannot wade through the same extent of educa- 
tional material, by chapters and magazine arti- 
cles, as is put on the reading lists at universities 
and teachers colleges for students of school 
administration. Moreover, almost basic to the 
interests of citizens serving on boards is a style 
of treatment in experience, logic, and phrase, 
which takes into account school-board psychol- 
ogy; and this is vastly different from “peda- 
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guese.” The great stricture against many docu- 
ments is that members of the profession write 
them chiefly for degrees or to impress their 
colleagues, not to inform the common publie or 
lay officials of local school government. 

One of the greatest contributions that could 
be made by the specialists in education who 
dominate the U. S. Office of Education, the 
NEA, the ACE, the AASA, and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission would be to eall in 
a few lay persons of wide experience in school- 
board work and, after making factual studies, 
point out consistently and persistently that ma- 
terial in small assignments, applicable to the 
various states and the variety of needs in them, 
be prepared and circulated in the light of the 
conception of school government in these states 
as reflected through the school laws. 

Large numbers of school boards and super- 
intendents, not to mention the teachers of the 
thousands of one-teacher schools, do not know 
school law. They do not know how to write 
legal board minutes; they do not know how to 
protect their school-tax levies from attack; and 
often they do not know how to make legal levies. 
They do not know how to draft and use decent 
rules and regulations; nor do they know what 
it means in policy-making to put down in black 
on white current or traditional policies for the 
edification of all concerned. They do not know 
how to preserve good policies from attack when 
some disgruntled minority “gangs” the elee- 
tions. Tenure laws are still a novelty, especially 
as they apply to married-women teachers. In 
the great areas where the one-teacher school 
still persists, they do not know the difference 
between units of attendance, units of adminis- 
tration, and units of financial support. They 
have no conception of the pros and contras of 
discussions on Federal financial aid to educa- 
tion. They have not the slightest opinion on 
whether the school board is or is not approach- 
ing the twilight zone envisioned by those who 
say that the state is the logical administrative 
unit instead of the local community. Of course, 
there are many exceptions which prove the rule. 

The basic problem for edueationists to ap- 
proach afresh is whether the school board does 
impart anything of value democratically to 
publie education. If it does, then why not eul- 
tivate the soil assiduously? If it does not, 
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should we definitely and vigorously work to 
root out the board as an anachronism and try 
to get greater public-school efficiency at possibly 
much greater pecuniary and social cost through 
state regulation, possibly to the point of regi- 
mentation ? 

These basic needs due to changed conditions 
of American life have not effectively interested 
the great educational foundations, the profes- 
and very many teachers 
Why? 

Hersert B. Mu.Forp 


sional associations, 


colleges and universities. 


WILMETTE, ILL. 


THE PLACE OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES, CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

WE of the United States of America are con- 
vinced that a democratic form of government 
makes possible the greatest opportunities for 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” for 
all peoples. Today we are fighting a war of 
enormous proportions to prove that conviction. 
All the democracies of the world are engaged 
And this existence 
from 


in a struggle for existence. 
must be preserved not only 
enemies, the Axis powers, but also from internal 
enemies such as race-prejudice. If this war is 
to be worth what it is costing us, our democratic 
way of life must be worth saving; if it is to be 
worth saving, it must be democratic in practice 
as well as in theory. 

The logical place to teach a real and practical 
democracy is in the publie school, and there also 
is the logical place to begin the practice of these 
ideals. In the Chicago Publie Schools there is 
no discrimination against any group of people, 
regardless of race or color. And recently, the 
curriculum of the elementary schools has under- 
gone a change which constitutes a real boon to 
better understanding This 
change is an enrichment of the curriculum to in- 
clude the study of the Negro’s contributions to 
our country’s greatness. 

In preparing the curriculum of a school sys- 
stem, the rich background of the culture of the 
past and the vast stores of knowledge accumu- 
lated through the ages must be taken into ac- 
eount. The history of America is the history 
of the peoples who have made America great. 
The Negro has made appreciable contributions 
to America’s greatness, as is demonstrated by 


external 


between races. 
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his accomplishments in many fields of endeavor. 
A few well-educated people are aware of this 
fact, but it is not enough that a few know it. 
The pupils of our public schools must learn 
about these achievements of the Negro, just as 
they have learned about the Pilgrims and the 
part they took in the building of our country; 
the Indians and their place in our history; the 
immigrants from Europe and their contribu- 
tions to the nation. 

A committee was appointed by the superin- 
tendent to make a thorough research into the 
history of the American Negro, and to ineorpo- 
rate its findings in the social-science courses of 
the elementary schools. This committee in- 
cluded three elementary-school principals and 
two teachers. Both races were represented on 
the committee. The information that they col- 
lected is now an integral part of the curriculum, 
not only for those schools whose membership 
is predominantly Negro but for all the publie 
schools of Chicago. This study will teach that 
the Negro has given his toil, his talents, and even 
his life to create and perpetuate our democratic 
He has figured in every phase of 
American history. In science, education, art, 
music, drama, war, and labor, he has played his 
part. The courses will treat not only of his 
past contributions to American society, but also 
of his present-day role as a warrior, a defense 
worker, an artist, a teacher, a doctor. 

This program begins in the social studies of 
the first grade. As the children discuss and 
study such “helpers” as the policeman, the fire- 
man, and the milkman, they will also learn about 
the Negro helper. Second graders continue the 
study of the Negro helper in various short 
stories, prominent among which are the “Judy” 
stories, which are bound to be popular because 
of their innate charm for small youngsters. In 
the third grade, this presentation of the Negro 
in various occupations is concluded with a sim- 
plified account of West African culture and a 
survey of outstanding Negro citizens of Chi- 
eago. An appreciation of the music and poetry 
of the Negro race, which was begun in the first 
grade and continued in the second, is emphasized 
here in the teaching of the songs and experiences 
of such famous persons as Marian Anderson 
and Roland Hayes. 

In the fourth grade, the Negro is studied in 
his relations with the early settlers, and a unit 


way of life. 
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on Negro inventors in clothing and electricity 
is ineluded. Chicago’s first Negro pioneer 
settler, Jean Baptiste Point de Saible, is studied 
in grade 5B. In 5A the plantation life of 
Virginia is presented. In this life, the Negro 
made a very real contribution to the economic 
and industrial life of the nation, but perhaps 
even greater was his gift to the field of music 
at that time—the folk songs and spirituals. In 
this unit, the young students will learn that 
these folk songs comprise the most important 
folk music in America and that they are famous 
all over the world. 

Sixth graders are taught about Negroes in 
discovery and exploration and are given further 
study about Africa. The social-studies cur- 
riculum for the seventh grade centers around 
two important topics—the Negro during the 
Revolutionary War and the Negro during the 
Civil War. In addition to these units on war, a 
unit on the achievements of the Negro since his 
emancipation forms a large part of the seventh- 
grade study. Some of the famous men and 
women studied are: Booker T. Washington, 
Mary Bethune, Blanche K. Bruce, George W. 
Carver, Carter Woodson, Harry Burleigh, 
Henry Tanner, Margaret Fuller, and Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. 

The United States as a World Power is the 
subject of study in the first half of the eighth 
grade. Negroes in military life from the 
Spanish-American war to the present one are 
presented here. New names will be added to 
this unit as the Negro distinguishes himself in 
his country’s service in World War II. 

In 8A, the lives of contemporary Negro lead- 
ers are investigated and discussed, especially 
those who have overcome seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles. Naturally, a special study is 
made of outstanding Chicagoans of the Negro 
race and of centers of community life. Among 
the latter are the Chicago Negro Art Center, the 
Hall Library, Good Shepherd Community Cen- 
ter, and Providence Hospital. Among Negro 
enterprises are a number of insurance com- 
panies and other business organizations, and 
three newspapers—The Chicago Defender, 
Pittsburgh Courier, and Chicago Bee. And 
here, as in all the grades, a rich and interesting 
collection of supplementary material has been 
included in the program. Music, drama, poetry, 
art, and science offer excellent opportunities for 
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further study on the part of students who are 
especially interested in the Negro’s contribu- 
tions to the cultural life of America. 

The research for this supplement to the 
course of study in social sciences has been 
thorough and intensive. Results have been 
checked and approved by outstanding authori- 
ties in the field of Negro achievements. A mag- 
nitude of work, patience, and effort has been 
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expended in the compiling of this material and 
in its assimilation into the curriculum of the 
elementary schools. 
results are worth any effort, because they mean 


However, the anticipated 


a unification of our country from within and a 
strengthening of our democratic ideals. 
Wituiam H. Jonnson 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Correspondence ... 





PROFESSOR SISSON ON “RELIGION” 

CERTAINLY the force of Edward O. Sisson’s 
words is very great when he argues against the 
inclusive sense in which I used the term religion 
in ScHOOL AND Society, May 22, 1943. It is 
true that to the mass of men religion has the 
And it is true 
that getting any other meaning accepted by even 


age-old dictionary significance. 


the intellectually alert leaders of society will be 
a diffieult task. But what is the alternative? 
Professor Sisson apparently approves of the 
effort to edueate for the basic values, the values 
which determine the ends of living. This effort 
includes somewhat more than the activities usu- 
ally eonnoted by the word, “religion.” Should 
we, therefore, find some other word to describe 
it? Perhaps some compound of the word, 
“metaphysical,” should be used; though surely 
epistemological matters are basic to the con- 
ception and should also find a place in the term. 
And what about ethies? Perhaps a jaw-breaker 
like metaphysio-epistemo-ethico-motivationalism 
might turn the trick. Or perhaps plain “motiv- 
ism” or “valuism” might do. 

The trouble with such words is not that they 
are new and appear at first sight to be highly 
ridiculous. The trouble is that the problem is 
not to define a social pattern to the satisfaction 
of the philosophers and the sociologists; if that 
were the problem then all we should need to do 
would be to peint out the similarities among 
Christianity, materialism, Communism, and the 
Snake Dance of the Hopi, call these similarities 
Social Pattern X, and the job would be done. 
But the problem is not an academic problem; 
it is one of practical polities: How can large 
numbers of teachers be brought to utilize in 
their teaching the deep reaches of motivation 





which all history shows are necessary to effec- 
tive social action? The design is to influence 
human behavior. Words which are as colorless 
as that old tintype of your grandmother will 
never appear outside of the learned journals. 
It is only the historie words, the words which 
men have fought over and died for, the words 
which are surrounded by concrete meanings, 
that can have ring enough to them to bring men 
to activity. Words which 
must have a kind of corporeality; a skeleton 
has a human shape, but it takes a man to lead 
a parade. 

Apparently Professor Sisson agrees with this 
point of view outside of the field of religion, 
for he talks about “edueating for freedom.” 
Now just what does he mean by “educating’’? 
Certainly he is not using the dictionaty defini- 
tion—the distilled essence of popular usage. 


influence behavior 


And what does he mean by “freedom”? There 
is a word with connotations and denotations for 
you. Is he talking about “our system of free 
enterprise” for which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is plugging so hard 
today? If I understand Professor Sisson’s 
meaning, what we are both working to achieve 
is freedom (as he defines it), and my thesis is 
that we can achieve this freedom only if we 
make more conscious use of the forces of re- 
ligion (as I define it). 

Nor can I agree that we can dismiss all tra- 
ditional religious education as “definitely see- 
tarian, denominational, dogmatic, creedal,” and 
“only instruction” (“instruction” here certainly 
refers back to some careful distinction between 
edueation and instruction). To make this asser- 
tion is as unrealistic as it would be to assume 
that all publie education in the United States is 
directed toward democratic ends. 
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I suggest that the term, “religious education,” 
refer to the education which relates to or at- 
tempts to understand whatever is believed to be 
the vital, supreme reality in the universe. Other 
terms like Christian education, sectarian eduea- 
tion, denominational edueation, Jewish eduea- 
tion, Catholie education, can be used to refer 
to the educational efforts of the traditional 
religious institutions. 

JOHN Paunt WILLIAMS 


Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


WHAT IS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 

Ir seems to me that Dr. Sisson, in his letter, 
“Religious Education and National Welfare” 
(ScuHoo. AND Sociery, August 7) plunges us 
into the danger of dismissing the subject of the 
relationship of religion to education by drag- 
ging in concepts of religion that are no longer 
valid in an intelligent discussion of the subject. 

It may be true that there are still many parti- 
sans to sectarian religion knocking at the door 
of the school for admission and that some have 
been admitted here and there, but they do not 
represent an intelligent approach to the ques- 
tion, and productive discussion must be on a 
much higher level. That is to say, we all reeog- 
nize that edueation needs today a contribution 
that has been lacking ever since we divorced the 
two natural parents of Democracy, Religion and 
Education. It may be true that Religionsunter- 
richt in pre-Nazi Germany failed to forestall 
Nazism, but that does not necessarily condemn 
religious instruction. Nazism was bred on the 
international scene and not alone inside Ger- 
many. 

That the creative period of American life— 
creative from the standpoint of statesmanship— 
was coincidental with that period of American 
history when religion was recognized by the 
schools, is no mere accident. What is needed to 
remedy the situation is, of course, not sectarian 
teaching or instruction. God forbid! What is 
desperately needed is the type of religious 
awareness on the part of the developing Amer- 
ican citizen that made its claim on Eddie Rick- 
enbacker and his companions, and others in 
similar cireumstances. They became aware of 
God and of the importance of a right relation- 
ship to God. Crisis in their lives brought it 
about, to be sure. But if there is anything that 
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is abundantly evident on the international scene 
it is the fact that we are hopelessly floundering 
and that we seem to have lost our compass. Our 
own domestie scene bears testimony alse to our 
lack of intelligence in human relationships. 

Why need religious education in the schools 
press so far as to become instruction in a sec- 
tarian sense? Why not leave that part of it to 
the free choice of the individual or to whatever 
of family or church influence he may be subject? 
Why not concentrate on the millions of children 
who are daily becoming the cynical products of 
a process that does not acknowledge God as a 
valid factor in life? 

After all, it is attitude that counts for good 
or ill in the affairs of men. The proper citizen 
of true Democracy is one who learns what it 
is that makes for right human relationships, 
namely, the essential dignity of man; the func- 
tion of government in securing freedom, justice, 
equality, and the spirit of the brotherhood of 
man on which things only the world of tomorrow 
ean be built. 

Pau. H. BucHHOLzZ 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
PRESBYTERY OF DETROIT 


ANOTHER COMMENT ON THE “FIRST- 
NAME” MANIA 

I aM very much interested in the article by 
A. M. Withers, “The ‘First-Name’ Mania,” 
SCHOOL AND Society, July 10, 1943. I have a 
small preparatory school, now completing its 
seventeenth year. Our student body is limited 
to 100, and we have 20 teachers, 25 with the staff, 
including secretaries, nurse, and business man- 
ager. Each year 95 per cent of our graduates 
enter the eastern colleges. 

Since the school was opened, no faculty mem- 
ber has ever addressed any other member by 
his or her first name. The children address the 
masters as “Sir” and are always required to 
answer in a complete sentence, such as, “I will, 
Sir,” “I shall try, Sir,” ete. I believe this has 
done a great deal toward earning for us our 
reputation for having well-mannered children. 
The children travel in a body to and from New 
York, and there is hardly a year when we do not 
have favorable comments from fellow travelers, 
the railroad company, and others. 

We have an athletic program which covers 
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swimming, tennis, sailing, fencing, archery, and 
badminton, and because of our climate we spend 
the entire year in the open. We all play with 
the students, but we have the first time to have 
faculty members address one another or a stu- 
dent by the first name. I wish to say to Dr. 
Withers that, to the last man, we are ready to 
join him in his protest. 
INEZ GRAHAM 
HEADMISTRESS, 
GRAHAM-ECKES SCHOOL, 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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What is Happening to American Education? 


From nursery school to graduate school, the entire world of education is going through a crucial transi- 


tion. Educational movements, philosophies, “isms,” objectives, methods face serious revision. 
The confused essentialist-progressive controversy still rages. 


education is under attack. 


groups vie for control of the future direction of education. 


Liberal 
Powerful 
There never was a time when the need for 


authoritative appraisal was greater, when clearing the air of half-truths and clarifying the connection 
between education and democracy’s future was more vital to public and professional understanding of 


the right road ahead. 


The following volumes are recommended as beacon lights of wisdom on the way 


and among the most important books yet published for today’s and tomorrow’s educators. 


EDUCATION BETWEEN 
TWO WORLDS 


By Alexander Meiklejohn 


Can education by the state fill the needs of and 
teach for the new world state of tomorrow? 
Have we blundered in taking control of educa- 
tion from the Church? Read this great educa- 
tor’s provocative reply. “It is a blow between 
the eyes!” —-MAX LERNER. “The most pro- 
vocative tract I have read on education in a 


decade.”—-HARRY D. GIDEONSE. $3.00 


MOBILIZING EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES 


For Winning the War and the Peace 
The Sixth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society 


Edited by Ernest O. Melby 


Representative authorities give timely, construc- 
tive consideration to the need of a national clear- 
ing house of educational resources for use by 
numerous war agencies, and the inevitable need 
for national leadership in educational policy and 
support. Everyone interested in how post-war 
policies, requiring national unity in education 
can be reconciled with assurances of local auton- 
omy, are sure to find this volume of valuable 
importance. $2.50 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Proposed Objectives and Methods 


By William E. Vickery and 
Stewart G. Cole 


The Harlem, Detroit and other race riots compel 
thoughtful citizens to ask: How can we hold up 
democracy as the hope of the world when we 
still have much to learn about how to make it 
work for all at home? This volume, the first 
in a series, places responsibility for cultivating 
sympathetic understanding and handling of this 
problem squarely on our schools and gives teach- 
ers a practical program for doing something 
about it. $2.00 


EDUCATION FACES 
THE FUTURE 


An Appraisal of Contemporary Movements 
in Education 


By I. B. Berkson 
Author of “A Preface to Educational 
Philosophy” 


“Nowhere is there so clear and judicious an 
analysis of the critical issues of curriculum as 
appear in this volume,” says EDUCATIONAL 
OUTLOOK. It presents a lucid picture of the 
central issues of educational theory and practice 
and the effect on them of the changing scene in 
economic and social developments. ‘The best 
of its kind to appear in years—wisely critical, 
penetrating in insight sound in judgment.”— 
WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK. $3.50 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 
RE-EXAMINED 


Its Role in a Democracy 
By Theodore M. Greene and others 


A ringing, persuasive answer to those critics who 
say that the war has “liquidated” higher educa- 
tion in the liberal arts. It is probably the most 
cogent and eloquent statement thus far available 
as to the value of the humanities in education 
today and tomorrow. Rev. JOSEPH R. N. 
MAXWELL, S.J., President of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, says: “It is the most challenging work on 
education I have read in recent years.” $2.00 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR 
A NEW CULTURE 


Experimental Applications for Tomorrow 
By MacConnell, Melby and Arndt 


A truly fresh examination of the democratic 
challenge to high school education in terms of 
the new methods used in the Evanston-Illinois 
High School with conspicuous success in recent 
years. This program is appraised in the light 
of the new responsibilities which education must 
assume in both educational philosophy and prac- 
tice. $2.50 


Order these books at your bookstore, or direct on approval, from 











hommemer HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. Samer 











